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warning from Lloyd George. Speaking at the
Mansion House to an audience of City men, that
statesman took his stand in clear opposition to a
policy of peace at any price; and Mr. Churchill's
view was just the same. This was a surprise to
those who expected left-wing Liberals to view their
country's enemies with sympathy. " People think/*
as Lloyd George remarked that week, " that because
I was a Pro-Boer, I am anti-war in general, and
that I should faint at the mention of a cannon."
He showed no tendency to do so then or later, and
Winston Churchill was still less likely to be over-
come by the smell of powder. His official life was
complicated by a railway strike, which involved him
in a fascinating whirl of military arrangements for
the maintenance of essential services. For the
European crisis was far graver than the country
knew, and the Government could not afford the
peace-time luxury of industrial paralysis on the eve
of what might very well be war. Mr. Churchill
plunged into troop movements with a vigour which
slightly alarmed his Radical colleagues. His action
was approved, but not the gusto with which he
took it; and when the strike was settled, he seemed
almost to regret the settlement. For he was pre-
pared to save the State, and it was disappointing to
miss the opportunity of saving it.

But the war danger still remained. The German
threat at Agadir set the alarm-bells ringing; and
before they died away, two formidable Britons had
been thoroughly alarmed. Indeed the chief result
of Herr von Kiderlen-Wachter's unhappy inspiration
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